are not easily detected and the removal of withered tips will probably need
to be supplemented by some spray treatment as mentioned below under
Blossom Wilt and Twig Blight.

A form of wither tip has been seen in nursery layer rows and stool beds
of plum stocks9 the whole portion above ground of some of the shoots
wilting completely. On uncovering the base of such a shoot a discoloured
area is found and the tissues of the lesion contain the mycelium ^of S. laxa.
Inoculation experiments have shown that this condition can be induced by
inoculating the leaves of young stool shoots with conidia of S. laxa and
covering them with soil as in the earthing-up that normally takes place in
layer rows. It is recommended therefore that layer rows and stool beds of
plum stocks should not be set out in the vicinity of plum trees infected with
S. laxa.

Blossom Wilt and Twig Blight

In certain seasons blossom wilt (Sclerotinia laxa) of plum trees is a serious
disease, rendering some trees almost barren. As in apple blossom wilt,
the fungus extends from the flower primarily infected into the spur bearing
it and sometimes into the young branches, thus producing cankers which
cause the death of parts terminal to them. When many young branches are
killed, the brown withered leaves and flowers give the trees a " blighted "
appearance (Twig Blight) (Plate XVX).

The chief sources of blossom wilt infection are the mummified plums
which are allowed to remain on the trees through the winter (Plate XIIlA).
Serious blossom wilt may appear, however, when there are no mummies in
the immediate neighbourhood ; in such cases it may be traced to cankers
and dead twigs and spurs which had become infected the previous year and
being left on the trees, had produced the fructifications that served to infect
the flowers as they opened in the spring. In such instances, it will be found
that the blossom wilt is most severe in the vicinity of the old dead spurs, twigs
and cankers.

CONTROL. Mummified plums should be collected in winter and burnt, for
they are all sources of infection for the new fruit, while those bearing
S. laxa will produce spores which infect the flowers.

Twigs killed by blossom wilt should, whenever possible, be removed and
burnt immediately they are observed in spring, for the dead flowers serve
to disseminate the spores which may infect the fruit. Again, if the cutting
out is done early, the diseased parts are more easily seen then than later.
Moreover, in summer, the trees are less liable to become infected by the
silver leaf fungus (Stereum purpureum) through the wounds necessarily made
in cutting out, and this is another good reason why all necessary cutting
out should be done during the summer months and not postponed until
winter.

These sanitary measures, recommended for freeing the trees from sources
of infection, should be carried out whenever possible as they are the most
certain means of reducing losses due to blossom wilt. Some measure of
success has been obtained by winter washing with one of the tar distillates
or with a caustic wash (10 Ib. soft soap and 10 Ib. caustic soda in
100 gal. water). In field trials Lees and Briton-Jones (1925) found that
a " Carbofluid " applied as a 7 per cent solution when the 'trees and inter-
crops were dormant (end of January) completely controlled brown rot whilst
the 4 per cent solution gave fairly good results. Spraying with Bordeaux
mixture or lime sulphur immediately before the flowers open would probably
also reduce the chances of infection, as in cherries (see p. 75), but at present
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